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THE MAGNOLIA SCREEN 
BY KOYETSU 

' J? OYETSU, the founder of the 

^A. Korin School, by far the greatest 
\\ artist of the Tokugawa days 

* "• — in fact, one of the greatest 
artists of any race." This is Fenollosa's 
opinion of Honnami Koyetsu, the teacher 
of Korin, Kenzan, and Sotatsu, and the 
founder of the school named after his pupil 
"The Korin School. " He was born about 
1556 and died in Kyoto in March, 1637. 
One of the famous Honnami family of 
sword-makers, he was himself a great 
sword-maker, famous as lacquerer and pot- 
ter, a renowned calligraphist, a celebrated 
master of the Cha no yu, and a very great 
painter. 

When in the great revolutionary up- 
heaval of Japan the old Japanese culture 
and art seemed for a moment doomed to 
disappear, when the rich disposed of their 
art treasures, considered out of date, 
Koyetsu, at least as a painter, was more or 
less lost sight of. The aristocratic art of 
the Korin School was not readily under- 
stood by the new generation and much less 
by the western admirers of Far Eastern art. 
Korin, who had been thoughtful enough to 
sign his paintings and his lacquer work, 
and his brother Kenzan, whose mark is 
found on so many pieces of pottery, got the 
credit of the work of the whole school. 
That Koyetsu came to his right again, 
and that the better and most interesting 
paintings of this family were recognized as 
the work of the founder of the school, we 
owe to Mr. Freer, who was able to study in 
his own collection the respective merits of 
the members of this school. 

Koyetsu's master was Kaihoku Yusho, 
but he had probably been a pupil of Yeitoku 
first, whose influence on his work and style 
is strongly visible. 

Koyetsu's innovation was the painting 
in color, an premier coup; his paint was not 
applied to the ink sketch, but laid on freely 
without outline, or if he painted in ink, it 
was a monochrome sketch. 

The magnolia screen which the Metro- 
politan Museum has acquired is one of a 
pair brought to Europe by Mr. Hayashi, 



who got them in Tokio from the so-called 
Korin Tea-house. One screen was bought 
by Mr. H.O. Havemeyer; the other has now 
come into the possession of the Museum. 

It is a very valuable addition to the Mu- 
seum collection, because it shows Japanese 
painting at its best and of the most inter- 
esting period. In this style of painting, 
which compares with the art of the Tosa 
and Kano Schools as our impressionists 
compare with the old masters, the result 
is unlike anything Chinese, but is truly 
Japanese in character; the delicate, refined 
charm is very different from the more se- 
vere and robust beauty of Chinese art. 

For the description of the screen, repro- 
duced here, I cannot do better than quote 
what Ernest Fenollosa writes about it in 
his book, Epochs of Chinese and Japanese 
Art, vol. 2, p. 134: 

"One of the finest existing screens by 
Koyetsu is that bought by Mr. Yamanaka 
at the 1904 sale of the Gillot collection in 
Paris. It -had always been listed in France 
as a Kenzan, for it is unsigned. On seeing 
it in New York, after a recent study of Mr. 
Freer's Koyetsu, 1 immediately declared 
it to be a fine Koyetsu, and it has recently 
been exhibited under that name at the 
Boston Museum. It represents the lateral 
flow across the six panels of a river in low- 
toned cream and silver. The lines of this 
flow are conceived on the grandest scale. 
The ground through which the river flows 
is warm brownish paper spotted with tar- 
nished silver. A note of accent is given 
near the center of the lower edge by a rock 
in dull tones of olive and copper. Across 
this ground ascend, nearly vertically, two 
chief masses of growth: on the right a 
strong magnolia tree in deep browns, 
olives, and dark warm yellows, and soft 
river grasses in a scumbled cream lighter 
than the river, on the left an icho tree with 
its autumn fan-leaves of cadmium, com- 
bined with a full-leaved maple that shades 
into dull scarlet and cream. A few very 
softly massed shrubs in pale brownish olive 
arise in the center of the middle distance 
from the river border, and right in the cen- 
ter of this mass a single large wild carna- 
tion blooms of an indescribable low pink. 
This one spot centers the whole muffled 
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autumn coloring of the screen. The line 
tangle on the right, of magnolia, carna- 
tions, river, and grasses, though simpler 
than the corn screen, rises in grandeur of 
pure spacing to Phidias, Godoshi, and Ses- 
shu. The aesthetic purity and loftiness of 
both line and color come out in perfect 
combination." 

S. C. B. R. 

TWO PAINTINGS BY PUVIS DE 
CHAVANNES 

/-—"I p-SHE excellent representation in the 
Museum of the work of Puvis de 
Chavannes, consisting of five ex- 
amples, has been further aug- 
mented by two noble paintings, The 
Balloon, and The Carrier Pigeon. These, 
received as a loan from Mrs. James R. Jesup, 
have been placed on the south wall of Gal- 
lery 25. 

These pictures were painted during the 
siege of Paris in 1870 and '71, and represent 
the means of outside communication left to 
the beleaguered city. They are companion 
pieces executed in a brown monochrome 
in which, however, owing to the choice of 
shades the effect of the colors in nature is 
suggested. The masses in each picture 
are carefully balanced, and the lines con- 
trasted, so that one complements the de- 
sign of the other. Each panel contains 
a single figure, inspired apparently from the 
same model, and her costume in both cases 
is the same, a black gown fitting tightly 
about the body and arms, with a long and 
ample skirt falling in folds about the feet. 

In The Balloon the woman, standing on 
the ramparts, is holding a musket in one 
hand and raising the other toward a balloon 
which floats high overhead. Before her, 
beyond the fortifications, stretches a plain 
with Mt. Valerien in the distance. The 
inscription on the frame, composed by the 
artist, reads, "La ville de Paris investie 
confie a Fair son appel a la France" — The 
invested city of Paris trusts to the air her 
call to France. 

In the other picture the woman stands on 
a roof in the midst of Paris, on the eastern 
end of the Louvre, one would say, or St. 
Germain TAuxerrois. She clasps a carrier 



pigeon to her breast and wards off an eagle 
that is pursuing it. It is winter and the 
snow has fallen. The background is the 
Island of the City, with Notre Dame, the 
Sainte Chapelle, the Conciergerie, and the 
Pont Neuf, and beyond, the mountain of 
Sainte Genevieve with the Pantheon on its 
summit. On the frame is printed, 
"Echappe a la serre ennemie le message 
attendu exalte le coeur de la fiere cit6" — 
Escaping from the enemy's talons, the 
expected message exalts the heart of the 
proud city. 

An interesting comment on the paint- 
ing occurs in Theophile Gautier's Tableaux 
de Siege — Paris, 1870-71. The translation 
of the passage is as follows: "A woman 
dressed in black was passing, a balloon 
was floating through the air, a fort was 
throwing shells at the Prussians, and out of 
these facts, with no relation one to the 
other and with no significance, results a 
delicious and sensitive composition and a 
tender poetry. 

"Monsieur Puvis de Chavannes brought 
back from the ramparts a superb design 
which he afterwards had lithographed and 
which recalled the grand and simple man- 
ner of the artist to whom are due those 
magnificent frescoes on canvas: War, 
Peace, Work, and Rest. 

"A slender and graceful woman in a long 
gown of mourning, her hair arranged like a 
widow's, the right hand resting on a musket 
to which the bayonet is attached, with the 
left stretched toward the sky, her face less 
than profile, stands on the platform of a 
bastion. The folds of her black gown 
break about her feet like the sharp folds of 
Gothic drapery, giving the look of a pedes- 
tal which sets off and adds to her elegance. 

"A little below her one sees cannons, 
tents, gabionnades, pyramids of bullets; 
from a fort, its silhouette recognizable as 
Mont Valerien, escape horizontal streaks 
of smoke. In a corner in the sky, already 
blurred by distance, is fading away the 
sphere of a balloon, the only means of 
communication with the outside world 
which is left to us. 

"The symbolical figure, that might be 
real and represent a portrait as well as a 
generalization, follows the balloon with a 
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